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Notes on Furnishing The Seventeenth- 


Century i:House 


By Asppotrr LowELL CUMMINGS 


N many museums and historic houses 
today we think of period rooms as 
display settings for the decorative arts. 

Yet both customs and manners which 
have an effect on fashions in taste have 
changed radically in three hundred years, 
and it is likely that the rooms in our ear- 
liest colonial may have looked 
much different than we imagine. Many 
objects then in common use are not avail- 
able today, and much of what has been 
preserved for the public to see, being of 
“museum quality,” does not accurately 
reflect the general picture. For these rea- 


houses 


sons it is interesting to speculate upon the 
differences we might find if we could step 
back into these same rooms as they ap- 
peared in the home of a New England 
Puritan of average means in the period 
from 1630 to 1720. 

Inventories give the most information 
about how these houses were furnished, 
especially those which list the contents 
room by room. The fully developed sev- 
enteenth-century plan was that of two 


rooms, one invariably a little larger than 
the other, built around a central chimney, 
with or without the addition of a back 
lean-to. The inventories commonly refer 
to these two principal ground-floor rooms 
as “parlor” or “best room” and 
“hall” (sometimes “kitchen” or “‘keeping 
room’). The them are 
called parlor and hall chambers, and the 
main room in the lean-to when it exists 
is the “kitchen.” 

Neither the words parlor nor hall 
meant then what they do today. ‘The 
term hall, brought over by the first colo- 
nists, harked back to the “great Hall” of 
late Medieval England, that area in 
which much of the daily life of the manor 
was centered, and loosely speaking the 


rooms above 


ancestor of our modern living room. The 
seventeenth-century parlor, however, has 
no exact parallel in the twentieth-century 
home. Nor was it the formal room of the 
Victorian era, to be entered only when 
there was company or on some special 
holiday. Actually it had multiple uses, all 
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somehow related to its character as the 
“best” room. Samuel Sewall, for example, 
mentions entertaining a large company 
at dinner in the “best Room” in 1720.’ 
At the same time wills and inventories 
show that it was usually the room in which 
the parents slept, thus adding to its char- 
acter a sense of intimacy. These differ- 
ences, however, can only be measured in 
the inventories and in the fact that the 
hall fireplace generally had an oven. In 
all other purely architectural respects 
there is a striking similarity between the 
average hall and parlor in our seveneenth- 
century New England houses. It re- 
mained for the occupants to put a particu- 
lar interpretation upon each space in terms 
of its use and furnishings. 

In part this interpretation was born of 
necessity. No house before the age of 
stoves and furnaces could be kept uni- 
formly warm without an uncommon 
amount of fuel. In one room, probably the 
hall, a fire would presumably have been 
kept burning constantly during the coldest 
days of the year, but elsewhere fires were 
made only when the room was needed for 
some special purpose or perhaps to take off 
the chill before retiring. Sewall’s vastly 
illuminating diary makes it repeatedly 
clear that this was true even among the 
well-to-do. “Mr. Sewall the Miuinister 
comes hither p.m.,”” he writes on one occa- 
sion in February of 1719; “I have a fire 
made in his Mother’s Chamber, and there 
we pray together. .’* For fully six 
months of the year the use of rooms and 
arrangement of furnishings in the colonial 
home had to take into consideration this 
confining factor. 

The hall is the easiest of the seven- 
teenth-century rooms to understand and 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, Coll. Mass. Hist. 
Soc., sth ser., v-vil. Published by the Society 
(Boston: 1878-1882), III, 268. 

* Ibid., 212. 


reconstruct in terms of furnishings, ¢s- 
pecially today when we are returning in 
some of our homes to the concept of an 
all-purpose living area. A glance at char- 
acteristic inventories makes this clear. In 
the hall or “Kitchin” of John Whitting- 
ham’s house in Ipswich, Massachusetts, a 
1648 inventory lists (with heavy empha- 
sis upon utensils used in the preparation of 
food ) 

one Copper 

one Brasse Pott 

one Brasse Pan 

fowre kettles 

fowre Brasse Skillets & one Chafeing dish 
117£ of Pewter at 12d. p.£ 

one Pewter flaggon & 2 candlesticks 

3 Iron potts 

2 Iron kettles 

Brasse potts 

4 Brasse candlesticks 

one frying pan & one warming pan 

two Musketts, 2 ffowling peeces 


one table, one Dresser, 3 tubs & 2 formes 
| benches | 

2 payre of Cobirons, one fire pan & Tonges, one 
driping pan & spitt, 2 tramells 

one pestle and Morter® 


Often there was also a bed in the hall, 
usually of less value than the parents’ best 
bed in the parlor, and quite commonly 
some tools and lightweight farm equip- 
ment. In the “Hall” of Daniel Ringe’s 
house in Ipswich in 1662 were “Carpen- 
ters tooles, Other tooles & two bottles, 
‘T'wo Axes,”’ much safer here than in an 
outbuilding, probably, and again at hand 
for work during those periods when it 
was too cold to be in the “shop.” * 

A glance at the contents of the parlors 
of these same houses shows at once that 
they were not used for any heavy duty 
housekeeping. In John Whittingham’s 
“Parlor” were 

* The Probate Records of Essex County, 
Massachusetts (Salem: The Essex Institute, 
1916-1917), I, 105. 

. lbid., 370. 
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one Joyne Table with five Chaires & one ould 
Carpet 

one fetherbed, one flockbed, two boulsters, one 
pillow, one p blankets, one Rugge [for the 
bed |, Curtaines & valients and bedstead 

one cupbord and Cloth 
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‘There was not in the seventeenth cen- 
tury any one fixed area for dining. Family 
meals were apparently taken in the hall 
or kitchen with the head of the family 
seated in a chair and the children seated 





HALL OR KITCHEN WITH ORIGINAL FIREPLACE, JACKSON HOUSE, PORTS- 
MOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, ¢.1664. 


two paire Cobirons 
two window Curtaines and Curtaine rods 
one case of Bottles 
Bookes 
Eleven Cushions 
one Still 
[In Daniel Ringe’s “Parlor” there were 
among similar items a total of four chests 
. . . >) 
including “One chest with Apparell,” and 
5 . 
three “‘Boxes,” but neither these nor com- 


parable inventories mention candlesticks 
in the parlor. Seemingly these were kept 
in the hall from which they were carried 
into other rooms as needed. 


on joint stools or “forms.” Formal dining 
was at times in the par or and at other 
times in the chambers. “‘Dine in my wives 
Chamber at the great Oval Table... ,” 
writes Sewall in 1708, “Eleven in all.” ° 
The inventories of the simpler houses 
make it clear from the furnishings de- 
scribed that these cold upper rooms were 
used primarily by the children (perhaps 
in dormitory fashion for more than one 
bed in a room is often mentioned) and 
for the storage of miscellaneous house- 


° Diary of Samuel Sewall, Il, 243. 
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hold equipment and the food stuffs which 
played such a vital part in the economy of 
the new settlements. Some of these houses, 
in fact, like the Fairbanks House in Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, had an “‘unfinished”’ 
chamber for which a fireplace was never 
designed nor intended. “In the chamber” 





GIRL WITH PITCHER, PAINTING 

BY JAN VERMEER, DUTCH ( 1622- 

1675), SHOWING TABLE CARPET 
AND EARLY WALL MAP. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. 


of John Stevens’ house in Andover, 
Massachusetts, a 1662 inventory lists 


Bedding 

wheate, twenty Bushells, Indian corne, ten 
Bushells 

A bridle & sadle & pannell 

two flitches of Bacon 

Baggs 

Flax & yarne 

Old tubbs & other lumber [ household refuse |® 


Yet in many of the substantial houses 
of the period one finds the chamber more 
elaborately appointed. “In the parlor 


® The Probate Records of Essex County, 1, 





Chamber” of the Samuel Jacobs House 
in Ipswich in 1672 there were 
curtins, valents, 

a Ruge and two blankits 

fether bed, two bolsters 

rrat bedsted, trundlbed with cord and mat 
one bedcase and a Ruge 

two Coverlits 

fower chayers with Cloth and fringes 
fower stooles with Cloth and fringes 

table and Carpit and a grat Chayer 
Andeirons, Looking glas 

elases and a case of Knives 

glases and cheny dishes 

windo Curtins 

a truncke and a warming pane 

one payer holon shetes 

five shetes 

a Large table cloth dieper, a payer of shetes 
two table clothes 

a duzen dieper napkins 

two table clothes 

two table clothes 

cubburd clothes 

seven pilowbers, sevene towels 

two duz. of napkins 

a chest and thre napkins‘ 


In many cases, moreover, the most 
refined architectural detail in the whole 
house was lavished upon the upper rooms. 
One could argue that chambers such as 
those in the Society’s “Scotch’’-Board- 
man House in Saugus with their delicate 
shadow moulding and fireplace trim, in 
contrast to the cavernous fireplaces with 
exposed lintels downstairs, suggestive even 
in the parlor of household chores, offered 
a more refined setting for polite entertain- 
ment or formal events. ““Mr. James Sher- 
man Married Richard Fifield and Mary 
Thirston .. . in our Bed-Chamber, about 
g. at night,” ° writes Sewall in 1688, and 
in 1706 he records, ““My wife and I ex- 
ecute a Lease to Mr. Seth Dwight, for 
21. years, of the House he dwells in. ... 
Twas transacted in our Bed-Chamber.” ” 


*[bid., II, 281. 
5 Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1, 222. 
* [bid., Il, 175. 











Without pictures we know very little 
about the exact arrangement of furnish- 
ings in the seventeenth-century New 
England raom. It is impossible, however, 
to think of the hall with its spinning 
wheels, tools, tables, stools, and cooking 
utensils in constant use serving the needs 
of a large family arranged as fastidiously 
as they often are in many period rooms 
and museum houses. [he hall in the sev- 
enteenth century must have presented an 
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bright oriental designs, were placed on 
the table rather than on the floor as the 
following characteristic entry testifies in 
16706: a long ‘Table, two Fourms, & a 
Carpet to ye table.” *° Similarly the cup- 
board was often covered with a cushion 
or cupboard cloth or both, “fon old sid 
cubert, Cushion & cloat”’ being itemized 
in one inventory in 1667.** European 
prints of the period indicate that the cloths 
came well down over the front, falling 





CHAMBER WITH ORIGINAL FIREPLACE AND TRIM, PEASLEE HOUSE, HAVER- 
HILL, MASSACHUSETTS, ¢.1700. 


undisciplined appearance much of the 
time! The parlor and the “best” cham- 
bers, on the other hand, were apparently 
furnished with some concern for the 
niceties of life. Carpets, generally of 





halfway to the floor. The cushion was 
perhaps a protection for the fine ceramics 


‘© The Probate Records of Essex County, Il, 
147-148. 
'! Tbid., I, 89. 
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or glassware that must have stood there 
at times. But this surface could have 
held a variety of objects. Sewall in 1696 
mentions a book 
head.” ** 


“on the Cupboard’s 





CHAIR TABLE WITH DRAWER, OAK 
AND PINE, NEW ENGLAND, SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Cushions are also mentioned in con- 
nection with chairs: “3 turkie work cush- 
ions” (1679), and “‘5 Cussings, Culler 
red” (1652), for example.’* And the 
beds, especially the best bed in the parlor, 

12 Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1, 419. 


13 The Probate Records of Essex County, Ill, 
304; 1, 156. 


were colorfully decked out with such 
items as “2 yellow Curtaines & vallens” 
(1662); “1 Greene Rugg” (1678), and 
a “Tapestry Couerlet” (1672).'* One 
inventory in 1656, however, mentions “‘a 
bare’s skin” with the furniture of the 
bed, an excellent reminder that seven- 
teenth-century New England houses 
were still a part of the frontier."” 

Window curtains are hardly ever to 
be found despite the fact that they are 
listed in some of the inventories quoted 
here. One suspects that they may not have 
been considered a necessity in even the 
best rooms. Maps are mentioned at times, 
but pictures rarely. What few there were 
appear in the homes of the somewhat more 
well-to-do, and were confined to a very 
occasional portrait and a sprinkling of 
prints. There were “Seven Framed pic- 
tures” in the “best roome” of William 
Hollingworth’s house in Salem in 1677, 
and ‘Thomas Wells of Ipswich in his will 
in 1662 left his son “the new pictures, 
viz. of the Kinge and Queene & of the 
five sencces,” probably among those 
items listed in the inventory of his estate 
in 1666 as “maps & papar pictures.” *° 

Inventories show that rooms were of- 
ten overfurnished according to our stan- 
dards. “One table, six stools & a cheare”’ 
(1654) seems perfectly normal. “One 
duzzen of leather Chaires, 6 Joyned 
stooles,” and “2 Chaires,” all in one Sa- 
lem chamber, however, may have been 
necessary for such parties as Sewall de- 
scribed, but seem curiously plentiful to us 
today." European prints seem to indicate 
that these many chairs were often simply 
lined up against the wall. 

Much of the remaining seventeenth- 
century furniture shows a clever adapta- 

14 Thid., 1, 414; II, 253; Il, 289. 

15 [bid., 1, 242. 

© Thid., U1, 192; Il, 68, 72. 

lt Thid., 1, 180; Il, 226. 











tion to overlarge families and a minimum 
of space. A chair (with a little ingenuity ) 
could double for a table with room for a 
drawer beneath the seat. The “‘table 
bord” as it is called in the inventories with 
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lead in diamonds & open upon hinges. The 
Doors open with wooden latches. The Chairs 
are the upright high arm chairs, & the common 
chairs are the short backed. The tables small 
& oval, the chest of drawers with knobs, & 
short swelled legs. The large fire places, & the 








TRESTLE WITH ““TABLE BORD,” OAK AND PINE, c.1650, FROM EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


its “‘tressell’? could easily be constructed 
in two parts for easy storage in a corner 
when not in use, allowing greater floor 
space. And while many full-scale beds 
are mentioned, for example in 1680, “A 
winscot bedsted & Curtins and vallians & 
Iron Rodds,” '~ there were equally many 
“low” beds as the inventories described 
them, without superstructure for hanging 
the necessary bed curtains. What more 
simple solution than to hang them from 
the exposed Joists overhead as one sees 
occasional'y in early European prints: 
We have at least one documentary refer- 
ence in New England which may describe 
this treatment of bed curtains, and helps 
at least to picture an early house which 
survived to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with little er no change. Writing in 
1796 the Reverend William Bentley of 
Salem tells us 

This day was buried Mr John Symonds, a 
Batchelor, from his House near the ferry. With 
the loss of this man the appearance of the last 
& beginning of this Century is lost. ... The win- 
dows of this house are of the small glass with 


e lbid., Il, 369. 





iron for the lamp. The blocks of wood in the 
corner. The Press for pewter plates with round 
... Old Dutch maps 
& map mondes highly coloured above a Cen- 


holes over the door of it. 


tury old. The Beds very low, & the curtains 
hung upon the walls,'” 

One sees reflected in most of the sur- 
viving documentary material the tradi- 
tional Puritanical double concern with 
problems of subsistence in a somewhat un- 
vielding environment and salvation of the 
soul, Neither of these, however, precluded 
all of the refinements which had been left 
behind in England. Inventories show an 
increasing preoccupation with these “‘re- 
finements” as the century wears on. But 
the continuing juxtaposition of wheat with 
bedding, carpenters too!s with pewter fla- 
gons, and cushions with a still gives a clue 
to the seventeenth-century attitude to- 
wards the home as a “machine for living”’ 
ina much more real sense, perhaps, than 
even our most progressive designers in the 
twentieth century have ever envisioned. 


'’ The Diary of William Bentley, D.D. (Sa- 
lem: The Essex Institute, 1905-1914), I], 172. 
(Italics added. ) 






























Old-Time New England 
SUPPLEMENT 
Lhe following inventories with household furnishings quoted in full will help to give 
a complete picture of at least two typical seventeenth-century New England homes, 
Inventory of the estate of John Harrington of Dedham, Mass., taken July 28, 1676, 
and recorded in Suffolk Co, Probate Records, vol. 12, pp. 90-91. 
L d 
In Silver £15. 18s: 1d: bookes £1 16 1d I 
IN THE PARLOR 
A Bed a boulster 2: pillows a pr. of blanckets, A paire of sheets, a bedstead 
& bed cord £8: 10s S 10 
A Cupboard £1: beeswax, 2: 6d: four glasse bottles 3s. ‘Two Stone 
Juggs & three gally potts: 2s. a warming pan 5s. A Table 16s. one ? 
Jointe Stoole 1.6d 2 10 
UPON THE PARLOR CHAMBER 
A Bedstead £1: 3s. a paire of Curtains £1: 10s: Seven Sheets £2: 10s : 
lynen yarn £3: Cotton yarne £1: 12s: yarne at weaving £2. 5s. gloves | 
2s. a Chest 10s: lynen Cloth 15s. a Table Cloth. 6d 4 a6 6 | 
fifteen new napkins £1: 10s: Six other napkins 6s: ancther table cloth 
6s: ‘Two pillowcoats 6s. A coi erlet, t1, I5s.a rug 1. ISS. another rug 
15s. a Basket 3s: Rope 5s 7 =O! 
IN THE FIRE ROOME | 
A Cupboard 12s: a table & forme $s: Six chaires & three Cushions 
1sone houre glasse, with Some Small things in the Cubbert 2s. a: 
Smoothing Iron & 2 heaters 5s: a peele & firepan 2s a paire of andirons 
12s. 2 tramels 5s 2 16 , 
A paire of ‘Tonges, 2s. a Spitt 1. 6d. three brasse kettles £2: 10s. two \ 
skillits 7s. 2 Iron potts & hooks £1: nine pewter dishes & a bason £1. 14s: 
three pewter : potts: two Cups a vinigar a Suckling bottle and Some old 
porringers 14s 6 oS 0 
A paire of Scales 5s. weights 1s: Trenchers 2s: Spoons 1. 6d. nine small 
wooden dishes, 2s: three bowles & foure trayes 6s a dripping pan 5s a 
linning pan Is: 5 Cheesefatts 15s: a mashing Tub, §s. 2 keelers 6s. I'wo . 
Small milke keelers 2s: three pales 3s. an old Churne 2s a meal ‘Tub §s . 
a Cheese presse 4s: a pigion nett 8s an old barrel Is 3 06 06 ' 
\ 
In A LirrLe BED ROOME 
foure paire of Sheets £2: three paire of Sheets & a Single sheete £2: 10s: 
A course table cloth & a wallett |: | 7s: A bed & a bed blancket & a paire f 








0 


6 
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of Sheets, A bowlster, & a bedstead and pillow, £7. A Trundle bed as it 
Stands £1: Sheeps woole. 6s. Cotton woole: 4s. Chests gs a Small rem- 
nant of lynen Cloth 6s = 


15 
UPON: THE: CHAMBER OVER THE FIRE ROOME 

A Bed ‘Two Bolsters a Coverlid, and a paire of Sheets £6: Another bed 
and bolster. Coverlid, three blanckets, & a pair of Sheets: £4: 10s: Six 
bushels of Indian meale 10 [+ |s. a keeler & two Sives 2s: Seven old tubbs 
3. 6d. A Small parcel of hoase yarne 1. 6d. a tub & Some Salt in it 2s 11: 
for: a: parcel of Sheeps woole 2s: Cheeses. 16s. 8 Sacks £1: 12s. a buck 
skin 2s 2 


IN THE CELLAR 


One powdring tub & a barrel 7s. beefe, 7s: porke £2: butter 12s the butter 
} g / > / | oe 
tub 2s. Suit 5s greese & candles, 3s: earthen vessels 1: 6d three beere ves- 


sels: 5S. tWo wooden bottles 2:6d 


5 
LU PON THE: GARRET 
Twelve bushels of mault £2: 8s: Sixteene bushels of Rye £2. 4s. Nine 
bushels of pease 1. 11. 6d: One bushel of wheat & a bag 6 6d hemp & 
flax £2 1O 
[Indian Corne £12:’T'wo woolen wheels: Two lynen wheels: Two paire 
Cards: & two reels, £1: Soape & Sope tub 2s in lumber, 4s 12 


Inventory of the estate of John Bowles of Roxbury, Mass., taken Apr. 22 
recorded in Suffolk Co. Probate Records, vol. 12, p. 


553. 
IN THE PARLOUR. ft 


12 Leather chairs 52s. 6 Turkey work chaires 48s. 6 ‘Turkey work 
Cushions 30s. 4 Stools wth: needle work covers 24S. 7 


/ 
A ‘lable and a Turkey work Carpet 5 
A Chest of Drawrs, Looking Glass, A Glass case, a Firepan, tongs and 
Andirons 3 

PARLOUR CHAMBER 

a Down bed and bolster, 2 pillows and pillowbeers, a good green 
wocsted rugg, 2 blanketts, apr. of Sheets, greenserge Silk fringed Cur- 
tains & Vallains with the bedstead & cord, and green curtains to the 
Windows 16 


A ‘lable, 6 flagg bottom’d chaires and an old trunk 


A Dressing box 





O4 


LO 


1691, and 


A | 
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IN THE HALL 


A great Table 20s. a Small ‘Table 4s. A Standing Cupboard and Cup- 
board Cloth 20s. 8 joint Stooles 12s. 2 old plain great chairs 6s. a 
looking Glass 5s 


A pr. of small andirons wth: Firepan tongs & warming pan 
2 Fowling pieces 40s. & a musquet 15s. apr: of Garden shears 2/6d 
IN THE GARRETTS 
A Featherbed, bolster and a small matter of old covering given to Mr 
Bowles his Son by old Mr, Eliott 
2 very mean flock beds and flock bolster 


an old cast Feather bed, the ‘Ticking very bad, 3 Feather bolsters, 5 
Feather pillows with a Small matter of old covering 


an old Skreen, 2 Small Remnants of homespun Cloth, and a wicker 


Cradle 
A Trundlebedstead & cord §s. a pitsaw & 2 old backswords 15 


A halfe headed bedstead with a Feather bed, bolster & covering 
thereunto 


About 60 bushlls: of Indian Corn at 2s p bushll: 
12 bushlls. malt 26s. 15 bushlls. oats 15s. 2 bushlls. Rye and 5 bushells 
of barley 21s 

In YE HALL CHAMBER. 


A Feather bed, bolster and 2 pillows and pillowbeers 2 blankets, a 


Coverlid, rugg, painted Calico Curtains and vallaines with the bedstead, 


matt and cord 


A small Table and Carpet, 5s apr. of Andirons firepan, tongs and 


tobacco tongs 15s 
a Library 
In YE KITCHEN CHAMBER. 


a bedstead with Curtains, 2 Featherbeds, 2 blankets apr. of Sheets, a 
Feather bolster, rugg and coverlid 


12 pr. of Sheets (pretty well worne ) 

4 pr. pillowbeers 20s: 2 doz napkins ( well worne ) 30s. 

6 Table cloths (one of which Diapar ) 40s. 6 Towells 12s. 

a Remnt. of Serge 20s. 14 yds: cotton & linnen Clo: 18d yd: 21s. 


2 chests, 1 box, a small trunk, a childs chair, and two other old Chaires 
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Furnishing the Seventeenth-Century House 

An old Cupboard with the Cloth ros. a Saddle, Pillion and 2 pillion 

Cloths 20s. 

An old Saddle and a bridle 

28 Pewter platters small and great £4 4s. 21 plates and 2 Basins £1 1s. 
[IN THE KITCHEN. 

2 Flaggons, 5 porringers, a small bason, 2 Saltcellars 2 Cups, a Cullen- 

der, 2 qt. pots w 3 Chamber pots 

2 kettles (well worn) & the brass of another past use 

6 Brass Skillets and 1 bellmettle Skillet 

2 Skimers & a ladle 4/6d. 2 mortars & 1 pestle gs 

6 Candlesticks and 2 chafing dishes 

3 brass Pottage pots and a small Iron pot 

A pewter Limbeck & a brass pot belonging to it 

A Jack, 3 Spitts, a dripping pan and bellows 

A Firepan, Andirons, 2 pr. of ‘Trammels, Gridiorn and Lanthorne 
IN THE CELLAR 

one Butt and § barrlls: of Cyder 

Salt meat in the House 


a 2 7s * 


old tubbs and other Lumber about the House 

15 Silver Spoones £6: 2 Silver Tankards and a small cup £12. a Silver 
bowl & an Inkhorn of Silver £5 

5 gold Rings and a Silver Ring 

Money in the House 


All his Wearing Apparrell 
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Where was the Indian Bridge Over 
Ipswich River? 


By Lura WoopsipE WATKINS 


ANY years before the white men 
came to Salem the Indians had 
made and used a trail from the 

seacoast to Canada. It ran from Salem 
through Danvers and Middleton to An- 
dover, and so north. Various attempts 
have been made to trace its exact route. 
Certain reads in Middleton are believed 
to have been built following its approxi- 
mate course, 

All our early Essex County historians, 
after detailed research, came to the COon- 
clusion that the Indian trail crossed the 
Ipswich River somewhere near the pres- 
ent bridge on Maple Street. For centuries 
this crossing used by the Indians was 
called the “Indian Bridge.” I find it so 
named in the Boxford town records in 
1696, and the term was evidently tradi- 
tional this early. 

In 1866 W. W. Upham made a map 
of Salem Village as it appeared in 1692 
for Charles W. Upham’s Salem Witch- 
craft: with an account of Salem Village. 
On this diagram the Indian Bridge is lo- 
cated at the point where the Maple Street 
bridge stands today. Later on, in a series 
of articles describing Salem Village in 
1700, Sidney Perley made what is now 
proved to be the same error, which also 
appears on a simall map in his history of 
Salem. 

Perhaps because it seemed an impos- 
sibility to learn the true location of the 
Indian crossing, they assumed that it must 
have been at the same place where the 
white men built their bridge. ‘This was a 
hasty conclusion. By a strange chance, in 
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doing some research on a different sub- 
ject, I have stumbled upon information 
that gives the exact spot. This is not so im- 
portant in itself, except that a determina- 
tion of the site changes the px sition of the 
early bounds between Boxford and Salem 
Village. 

Last spring I made a thorough study 
of the history of the Deacon Edward Put- 
nam house in Middleton. This still stands 
on Gregory Street and is owned and occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. R. Lionel Barrows. 
Deacon Edward wasa son of Deacon Ed- 
ward of Salem Village, who figured 
prominently in the church there. The 
earlier Edward owned a large tract of 
land bordering on the Ipswich River. Part 
of his estate, including his homestead, lay 
over the linein what is now Danvers, but 
the northern part of it extended down 
river north of Maple Street. The land 
records in the Putnam family are particu- 
larly clear, and because there have been 
few visible changes in the part of the prop- 
erty owned by the younger Edward, it is 
fairly easy to follow the former boundar- 
ies. 

Deacon Edward Putnam gave houses 
to his they married, 
‘These were formally conveyed, as in the 


sons when were 
case of the younger Edward, a number ot 
vears after they had been living in them. 
Edward was married in 1705. His house 
is mentioned in Topsfield town records 
In 1707-1708, when Topsfield was about 
to build a road from John Nichols’s house 
down along the “cartway” that is now 
Maple Street “to the River by or beyond 
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Edward Putnam’s house.” (This, ob- 
viously, cannot refer to his father’s house, 
which was nearly a mile away.) The 
property was deeded by the father to the 
son, January 19, 1718-17109. 

The homestead of Edward’s brother 
Ezra lay to the south of this land, and the 
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place upon a Strait line across the Island 
To a stone lying in Ipswich River at the 
place called the Indian Bridge.” (Italics 
added.) In a similar gift to Ezra, he refers 
to “‘a great stone lying in the river, at the 
place called the Indian Bridge.” 

It must be explained that the “Island” 
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LARGE BOULDER MARKING THE SITE OF THE INDIAN BRIDGE OVER IPSWICH 
RIVER. 


Photograph by the author. 


boundary line between the two is what 
concerns us here. The elder Putnam made 
a will, March 11, 1731, in which the 
bounds are clearly expressed. “lo Edward 
he gave ten acres in addition to what he 
already had, “bounded with a stake and 
a heap of stones by the highway that goes 
from my house to his house | Gregory 
Street |, which heap of stones is also his 
brother Ezra’s bound mark; and from 
his bound mark upon a Strait line over 
the Swamp and plain, till it comes where 
the water comes out of the Island into 
his Spong|e] of meddow. Then from that 


is an oval elevation or drumlin some fif- 
teen acres in extent on the right bank of 
the river. At low water it is not actually 
an island, but always was so when the 
river was high until very recently when 
the roadway was raised above water level. 
Not many years ago the island was owned 
by J. J. H. Gregory and was known as 
“Gregory’s Island.” 

While trying to find the early boun- 
daries of her land, Mrs. Barrows came 
upon the old stone wall across the island 
that now divides the part owned by the 
state from the northern half belonging to 
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Gustavus Fischer. But there was no great 
rock to be seen at the end of it! Referring 
then to a later deed of the Putnam prop- 
erty, when Edward’s son Miles sold it to 
Enos Knight, on April 12, 1758, we 
found the boundaries more accurately de- 
scribed for distances, and learned that the 
other end of the wall, where Ezra Put- 
nam’s bounds had been marked on the 
road (Gregory Street), was 1,300 feet, 
or a bit short of a quarter of a mile, from 
Maple Street. This I measured with my 
car and was not surprised to find that it 
took me to the beginning of an old wall 
just north of the driveway into the State 
Colony. ‘This could be traced aCTOSS the 
meadow and thence across the island— 
the Same wall noted by Mrs. Barrows. 
We now felt reasonably sure of the 
original boundary line leading to the great 
rock, but we still had to find the rock. 
This information was supplied by Mr. 
Fischer, who said that the stone was in- 
deed there, but could be seen only at low 
water in the summer. We had therefore 
found the exact location of the Indian 
Biidge, as described in 1731. It was one 
quarter mile upriver from Maple Street. 
As the water receded in June, it was 
easy to see why the Indians should have 
chosen this place for a crossing. Of course, 
they did not actually build bridges, but the 
river is so narrow at this point—not more 
than twenty feet—they could easily have 
felled a tree to serve the purpose. In late 
summer when the water is not over six 
inches deep, they could have waded across. 
Their selection of this ford may also have 
been governed by the fact that the island 
was an attractive and safe camping place. 
In all early references to the bridge at 
Maple Street I find it called simply “the 
River bridge,” or the “bridge over the 
River.” A considerable causeway had to 
be constructed to place it in its present 
location, showing that it would not have 





been a suitable crossing for the Indians, Str 
The stonework of the causeway is men- of | 
tioned in the will of Deacon Edward Put- tan 
nam of Middleton, wherein he devised to a t 
his son Miles a piece of land across river the 
from the island. Running northwardly, fiel 
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its boundary went to the “‘end of the stone 
wall by the cawsway, then by said caws- 
way tothe River, then to turn southward- 
ly up the River,” etc. 

Looking at Mr. Upham’s map of this 
area, one will see that in 1692 Boxford 
(Rowley Village) projected southward 
in a long strip between Salem Village and 
Ipswich River, while the land east of the 
river was still part of ‘Topsfield. The 
boundary between Topsfield and Salem 
Village, which later became the line be- 
tween Danvers and Middleton, ap- 
proached the river from the northeast at 
the southern point of the so-called 
“island.” It will be observed that on Up- 
ham’s map the Boxford boundary on the 
west side of the river does not meet this 
line. The reason is that former historians 
have interpreted the Boxford records 
fixing the lirie as if the Indian Bridge were 
at Maple Street, instead of a little more 
than a quarter of a mile south of it. 

‘The bounds were fixed between Box- 
ford and the ““Will’s Hills men” (‘Thomas 
Fuller, Sr., Thomas Fuller, Jr., and 
Thomas Wilkins (son of Bray) in July 
1696, as follows (in modern spelling ) : 

‘From a tree marked, by the river 
about forty rods above the Indian Bridge; 
and from thence upon a north-west course 
to a heap of stones a little beyond William 
Way’s house; and from thence upon a 
north-west course to a heap of stones by 
Pout Pond Brook,” etc. William Way’s 
house stood a short distance east of the 
present site of the Middleton Congrega- 
tional Church. Again taking a look at 
the map, it is evident that a line taken 
from a quarter mile above the Maple 
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Street bridge would run but slightly north 
of west, while a line from the same dis- 
tance above the Indian Bridge would run 
a true northwest course and would fur- 
thermore be a continuation of the ‘Tops- 
field-Salem line. 


[t is hoped that future map makers will 
bear these facts in mind. It would also be 
fitting to have placed a suitable marker 
to preserve the memory of this early site, 
which had become but a legend even in 
the time of the earliest inhabitants. 

















John Pierce Brace, Schoolmaster 


By Harrier WEBSTER MARR 


N Monday I kept school and 
whipped A. On ‘Tuesday I kept 
school and whipped B. And so on 

through the week and the alphabet.” Poor 
John Pierce Brace, recently out of col- 
lece (Williams 1812), 
with literary aspirations, scientific inter- 


a young fellow 


ests, and a flirtatious disposition! No won- 
der teaching the winter term in a common 
schoo! lacked inspiration! 

He was born in 1795, and in an auto- 
biographical sketch which he called “A 
History of my Poetry” he wrote: “At five, 
I read Rollin’s Ancient History, and was 
delineating with acorn cups for soldiers 
the battles of Cyrus upon the floor. 

At eight I was immersed in a delightful 
round of day dreams—how little did those 
who passed as I was driving my cows to 
pasture, or weeding in my father’s garden 
imagine the train of vivid dreams that 
were passing through my waking mind. 
| Was with the Grecian heroes at the siege 
of Troy; standing on the heights of ‘Ther- 
mopylae; defending with Camillus the 
Rome of my worship; or combatting the 
Indians by the side of Putnam.” Before 
that, “at seven—| became susceptible of 
the tender passion, and from that time, 
through the whole period of childhood, 
cannot remember the time when I had not 
a preference for some little girl,” Verse 
naturally followed. One “poem” to 
Louisa, written when he was about ten 
vears old, combines love and moral ad- 
vice: 

Louisa, I address my song to you; 


Only hear me now, oh do! 
Understand me now I pray; 


I will advise you now to say, 
Sweet virtue let your model be, 
And you will act perfectly. 





When your bloom decays and your 
beauty’s gone 

Act then as you would once have done 

If you will remember virtue 

Then virtue will remember you. 


All his early literary efforts were not 
lov e verse. Politics leomed large, and at 
the ave of eleven he wrote what he called 


“Osborne’s Soliloquy,” supposed to be 


- spoken by the editor of a violently Demo- 


cratic paper in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
where the young poet lived. 


Today I rose and told some lies, 

And then beheld bright Phoebus rise; 
He looked on me in bright array 

To see what lies I'd tell today. 

x > ok x * 
Osborne the great one 1; by me the 
Federal dies 

Far famed am I for telling mighty les. 
Jefferson’s famous 


cunboats were 


much in the headlines, and when one 
went ashore in a corn field the boy wrote, 


Why Jefferson, what is the matter! 
Why make such a confused spatter? 
Oh ho! 
And you are launching number one. 


I see it now; now it is done 


* * * * * 
When lo, from the East arose a storm 
And laid it in a corn field snug and 
warm, 

Which showed Miss Gunboat’s proper 
station, 

For she knew how to guard a corn- 
field better than a nation. 


Two aunts, one of them Miss Sarah 
Pierce, mistress of the famous academ\ 
for girls in Litchfield, put the ambitious 
boy through college. Following that he 
began to teach, at first in a common school 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, during 
the winter terms and at his aunt’s school 
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in Litchfield during the summer terms 
when the number of pupils was larger 
than in the winter. Eventually he taught 
full time at Litchfield. Fortunately his 
diary has been preserved, and from that 
and from his “History of my Poetry,” as 
published in Chronicles and More Chron- 
icles of a Pioneer School, the most of the 
quotations in this article have been taken. 

Like many a young teacher Brace had 
difficulties difficulties 
complicated by his desire to be a ladies’ 
man. ““However, I do not care. I came 
here to get their meney and thrash their 
children. 


about discipline, 


. . Keeping school is in some 
respects a pleasant employment. . . . Situ- 
ated as [am now among a set of such un- 
zovernable boys that nothing but the rod 
can influence, and noisy girls that are 
affected by no power that I can bring... 
it is impossible for me to receive that satis- 
faction in keeping school as I did last sum- 
mer. Instruction is pleasant— it is gener- 
ally a delightful task, but when one is 
obliged to beat it in by dint of great exer- 
tion it ceases to be delightful.” 

How different life was for him during 
the summer terms when he taught in his 
aunt’s school! “A word er a look is all 
the authority I used this summer... . My 
boys behave well [this was during one of 
the years when Miss Pierce admitted a 
few boys into the school], and the girls 
all fear me, and I have not that difficult 
task I had last winter which destroyed all 
my happiness and poisoned every enjoy- 
ment and made me wish myself at home 
again where I am now enjoying the 
sweets of reputation and employ ment.” 

Occasionally, even at Litchfield, there 
were problems of discipline. Once some 
of the girls went in wading, got their 
skirts wet, and took them off to dry on 
the bushes. But they were seen and re- 
ported to Miss Pierce. Mr. Brace was 
delegated to speak to them. He made a 
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long speech about “this most flagrant 
breach of propriety and delicacy. 
Young ladies must remember that repu- 
tation can be destroyed even by careless- 
ness. Let them like Caesar’s wife 
beware of being even suspected.” ‘The 
pupil in whose diary this account is found 
ends by saying that “‘at tea Nancy’s verse 
quite amused me. It was, ‘Behold how 
vreat a matter a little fire kindleth.’ ” 

During the first six years that John 
Brace taught at Litchfield he states that 
he worked hard reviewing old subjects 
and preparing lectures on philosophy 
(probably natural philosophy or physics), 
rhetoric, logic, the philosophical principles 
of grammar, etc., “there being no good 
educational text books then.”? One entry 
in his diary reads, “‘Have nearly finished 
quadratic equations; they are very hard. 
[ have never studied them before, for 
they are not studied in our college. Hope 
I have obtained sufficient knowledge of 
them.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, who was one 
of his pupils, wrote in later years high 
praise of his ability, calling him one of the 
most stimulating and inspired teachers in 
the Academy. She spoke of his enthusiasm 
for the natural sciences, and told how her 
brothers and the other boys tramped the 
hills with him seeking minerals and start- 
ed collecticns of their own. 

Each year John Brace chose some one 
field of science for special study. Mineral- 
ogy always interested him. His diary con- 
tains many references to walking trips 
for the study of minerals. In 1814 he 
went to Shefhield, Albany, Troy and Lan- 
singburg. The list of specimens he brought 
home filled three pages in his notes. Later 
that year he went to New Haven where 
he saw a collection that caused him to 
write enviously, “I could be almost tempt- 
ed to fling my cabinet away, it shrank to 
such insignificance when I saw the bril- 
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liant specimens congregated from all parts 
of the world.” 

It was, however, his teaching of Eng- 
lish that Mrs. Stowe praised most highly, 
and praise from one with her reputation 
as a writer is worth noting. His conversa- 
tions on the English classics, she said, cre- 
ated a real love for literature. His teach- 
ing of composition was superior to any 
she ever knew elsewhere. He made the 
pupils think; he got them so excited over 
the subject under discussion that they 
were eager to write. Her own first com- 
position in his class, written at the age of 
nine, was on a subject chosen by the 
clas—“The Difference between the 
Natural and the Moral Sublime.” One 
wonders how any class today could be 
induced to choose such a subject, and how 
any child of nine could possibly have writ- 
ten on it! But Mrs. Stowe in later years 
said that the discussion Mr. Brace led in 
the class made her sure she had something 
to say. Furthermore, in retrospect she be- 
lieved that at the age of nine under Mr. 
Brace’s teaching she understood the sub- 
ject as well as she did later! 

Evidently Mrs. Stowe was not the only 
pupil interested in Mr. Brace’s work in 
composition, for in 1821 “‘to please a quite 
literary loving school a school paper was 
established to be read every holiday after- 
noon. Very many of the scholars wrote 
for it as I did myself,” he noted, “‘and it 
was very interesting.”’ He was convinced 
that this was the first school magazine, 
forerunner of the school and college pa- 
pers of a later day. Again, he tells us, in 
1825, “to please the school I wrote a 
monthly magazine which I composed and 
copied myself and gave to them to read 
that wished it.” 

Even in the midst of his hard work in 
preparing lectures Mr. Brace found time 
for social life. In Northampton he had 
been contemptuous of the ladies’ conversa- 


‘be retasted and they were ‘a light that 


tion. “What a person wants in such com- 
pany is a pocket full of small talk and gin- 
gerbread conversation. . . . All their 
notions are as antequated and all their 
manners as starched as the grograin 
gowns of their progenitors.” But in Litch- 
field he found himself attracted to one 
girl after another. Sometimes he decided 
not to flirt. She is “a young lady who I 
think would probably be my flame pro- 
vided I felt the disposition to coquette this 
summer—but I do not.” In 1814 he 
wrote, ““No—those pleasures that in 
youthful love I once enjoyed can never 


ne’er can shine again on life’s dull stream,’ 
‘To be sure, I shall choose a wife but it 
must be a matter of calculation and regu- 
larly composed like an Apothecary’s bill— 
ten grains of neatness, do of industry, and 
do of amiability, a teacup full of brains, 
acquired knowledge, talents to be im- 
mersed in a silver cup—with a handful of 
the flowers of beauty flung in.” 

He wrote verses in the Common Place 
Books of several of the cirls: 


There is not in all Litchfield a damsel so fair 
As that girl with the bright eyes and bright 
auburn hair. 
The last lingering pulsations of life shall depart 
E’re that maiden’s image shall fade from my 
heart. 
* * * * * 


Sweet blossom of Litchfield how calmly my life 

Could glide down its channel with thee for a 
wife ; 

Then the storms that once lowered forever shall 
cease, 

And our hearts, like thy virtues, be mingled in 


peace. 


And ““To a Stone from the Island of the 

Lady of the Lake,” the first four lines 

reading, 

Thou little brown stone, Ah, what hast thou 
seen, 

Since the floods rolled thee up on thy island so 


green. 
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How many vast ages have travelled thee o’er 
Like wave upon wave on thy lake girdled shore. 

In spite of this tendency to “‘coquette”’ 
he felt seriously his responsibility as a 
teacher. Once he records a “long amicable 
dispute” with another teacher on the 
“yrinciple of exciting ambition in the 
minds of scholars.” Of two different girls 
he wrote, “She wasa great friend of mine, 
but it was hard to accomplish anything of 
. lam 
|she | shall be industrious 
if I can make her so.” 

Ry 1816 his hard work in preparation 
of lectures was completed, and “‘imagi- 


a reformation in her character. . . 
determined ... 


nation and sensibility began to resume 
their sway,’ in others words his love of 
writing. Sometimes his literary ambitions 
led him into a stilted, affected style, but 
apparently very early he had recognized 
this danger, and occasionally burlesqued 
that style of writing: “In such a journal 
as this I should begin with a rounder sen- 
tence and a better turned period in order 
to give an eclat to what fellows—ecce 
sgnum—the sonorous bell had struck 
five strokes when I aroused from my cur- 
tained sleep (bye the bye a good way of 
telling that I had curtains to my bed ) and 
having broken my fast I commenced my 
journey. (‘That is always the way. I never 
can begin a round sentence but what I 
come out the little end of the horn ( what 
an elegant comparison—) I must write 
and, I think, even if I write pure non- 
- 

sense, 

The diary, at least the published part 
of it, merely mentions his marriage which 
occurred in 1819. Following that he con- 
tinued his yearly study of some one of 
the sciences: 1822, entomology; 1822, 
four weeks in Boston copying works and 
plates from the Cambridge Library on 
1823-1824, mineralogy. 
In 1824 he spoke before the Agricultural 
Society of Litchfield County, summing 


entomology ; 
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up in his address the relation between the 
various sciences and the work of the farm- 
er. In 1825 he studied chemistry, which 
he had taught, perhaps for the first time, 
in 1814. His diary at that date records, 
“T am attending to chemistry at present.” 
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JOHN PIERCE BRACE OF LITCH- 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT,  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

Courtesy of the Litchfield Historical 
society, 

He had a class of three, including Cather- 
ine Beecher. “I try experiments often as 
far as my home made apparatus of vials 

and tea pots will answer.” 

In 1826 he delivered an unusual ad- 
dress at the Fourth of July celebration in 
Litchfield. All bombastic style is gone. So 
are the usual references to English tyran- 
ny and American freedom. In straight- 
forward phrases he spoke of the problems 
of the day, international and domestic: 


‘The object of these celebrations is not as 
many of the timid imagine to keep up in 
the heart the hatred of one nation. ... In 
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the great work of enlightening the world, 
disseminating the principles of liberty, of 
education and of religion we need the as- 
sistance of a nation possessing as England 
does so many of the principles of free- 
dom... . Enlighten the world and it will 
become free.”” He spoke of slavery and 
the division of North and South. ““The 
South should . . . sometimes be willing to 
allow that character and talent exist in 
the North; the North should cease the 
constant reproach, as unavailing as it is 
irritating, that slavery exists at the South. 
[ de not stand here to advocate the princi- 
ple of slavery ; My ardent desire is that 
the time may come when not a slave shall 
breath the air of our republic; but that 
time is far, very far distant... . Its neces- 
sary continuance among us ought to be 
deemed by us at the North as a misfortune 
and not a fault of our Southern brethren.” 

In 1828 and 1829 he studied anatomy 
and in 1832 theology, at which time he set 
himself a stint: “I compelled my mind 
every evening to grasp fifty pages an hour 
in metaphysics.” 

In 1832 he retired from the school at 
Litchfield to become headmaster of the 
Female Seminary at Hartford which had 
been founded by his pupils, Catherine and 
Harriet Beecher. He remained there un- 
til 1852 when he became editor of the 
Hartford Courant, but that, as Kipling 
used to say, is another story. 


In his conclusion to his “History of my 
) _ 9 
Poetry . 


Mr. Brace stated regretfully, 





“There is one thing quite evident from 
these volumes, and that is that I might 
have made a respectable poet had I writ- 
ten for a livelihood, and directed my 
whole life to that one subject.” Poetry 
may have been his ambition but we re- 
member him as a schoolmaster, who be- 
lieved in the education of girls, apparently 
even taught them quadratics. His fare- 
well speech at Litchfield sums up his the- 
ories about the education of women: “Our 
object has not been.to make learned la- 
dies, or skillful metaphysical reasoners, or 
deep read scholars in physical sciences. 


, ‘There is a more useful, tho’ less exalted 


and less bri'liant station that women must 
occupy; there are duties of incalculable 
importance that she must perform: that 
station is home. . . . Our design has been 
to give our pupils enough of science to 
conduct the early education of their chil- 
dren and to relish the education of the 
scientific around them. Our greater aim 
has been, however, to cultivate the judg- 
ment and impreve the taste, to produce 
a relish for.reading, & especially to create 
a correct & elegant style in conversation 
and letters, where alone, with few excep- 
tions, Women can manifest the extent of 
their information.” 


Quotations from Chronicles of a Pi- 
neer School (1902) and More Chronicle: 
of a Pioneer School (1927) by Emily N. 
Vanderpoel, by permission of the author’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Floyd Vanderpoel. 
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- By Doun A. CLUFF 


ECREATION in the lives of the 
inhabitants of the small fishing 
villages during the nineteenth 

century and through the early part of 
the twentieth was, it may be said, a scarce 
commodity. Therefore, it is not too sur- 
prising that the sea, being the source of 
their livelihood, also gave them their 
pleasure as a place upon which to sail 
cleverly built and rigged sailing models. 

During the long winter months, many 
a fishhouse and kitchen, too, was the scene 
of activity in miniature shipbuilding. 

With the advent of spring, after the 
blustery winter winds had subsided, the 
fishermen, to the delight of an enthusias- 
tic audience en the bank, would on a Sun- 
day afternoon and national holidays gath- 
er all afloat in skiffs and punts. The tiny 
craft, usually two- and_ three-masted 
schooners or sloop rigged, with sails nicely 
trimmed for the prevailing wind, would 
at the sound of a shot be off on an exciting 
course with their owners rowing in pur- 
suit. 

Occasionally, a particularly nasty gust 
would scatter the fleet, dispersing them to 
every point of the compass. At such a time 
as this a simple solution was to have each 
runaway captured and the race begun 
anew. 

‘The last race the writer can recall took 
place in the late 1930’s, and all contest- 
ing were two-masted schooner rigs. And 
if the writer’s recollection serves him 
properly, the pursuers were all men who 
since have undoubtedly passed away or 
become unable to engage in such a strenu- 
ous pastime. 

A fine example of this bygone era is 


Fishermen’s Sailing Models 





a sloop model, built sometime between 

1900 and 1902, now in the writer’s pos- 
session. Received as a gift from its builder 

a few summers ago, it is a treasured re- 

minder of the craftsmanship and patience 

that is evident in its construction. 

The builder told the story of the con- 

struction of the model as we put it upon 

a wheelbarrow. Pointing to a house just 

a few rods down the road, that had been 

his boyhood home, he related that during 

one winter, fifty years before, upon agree- 

ment with a fellow fisherman to race the 

coming summer, he began building the 

sloop. Unfortunately, neither thought to 
discuss size. During the winter it was the 
builder’s habit to go to his mether’s home 
to build and bank her fire for the night 
and he utilized this time to work upon the 
model. As spring approached, the sloop 
neared completion and it was at this time 
discovered that his model cutclassed the 
prospective competitor by several feet! 

Generally speaking, the average model 
was carved from a solid block and usually 
was from three to four feet in length. Our 
model measures six feet seven and one- 
half inches in length on deck with a beam 
of twenty-three inches! The mast height 
is seven feet seven inches above the deck. 
All in all, this was about twice the dimen- 
sions of its sailing mate. A few additional 
dimensions are worthy of nete in regard to 
sail area, the gaff sail being five feet one 
inch at the foot, three feet ten inches on 
the luff, having a twenty-five-inch head 
with a six-foot-six-inch leech. ‘This sail is 
made up of eleven cloths, each four inches 
wide. Vhe jib has a four-foot-ten-and- 
one-half-inch luff, twenty-one-inch foot 
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and a four-foot-six-inch leech. ‘The flying 
lib has a six-foot-six-inch luff. She iS, of 
course, completely ribbed and planked, in 
comparison with the usual carved model. 

‘The uniqueness of this model is no less 
remarkable than its builder, now a quiet 
man near eighty. His father, a Gloucester 
fisherman (one who was on the Banks the 
terrible night during the late 1870’s when 
SO many vessels of the Gloucester fleet 
were lost with their entire crews ) had mi- 
grated with his family from that great 


fishing port to a small fishing village in 
southern Maine. When old enough the 
son began to follow in his father’s wake, 
so to speak, hand lining from a dory, and 
rowing twelve to fifteen miles a day. The 
fleet of dory fishermen would leave their 
anchorage for the fishing grounds before 
dawn and seldom returned before dusk. 
The life of the fisherman during that era 
is aptly described in a few words from the 
old man: “‘Fisherman’s luck: Wet feet 
and empty gut!” 
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W is for WALLPAPER 


By Dororny S. 


S surprising as it may seem, speci- 
mens of early wallpapers which 
were used in this country in the 

eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
may still be found in old New England 
houses. Made of strong rag pulp and 
painted in distemper, they have with- 
stood the elements of time. Anyone pos- 
sessing a fine old wallpaper should treat 
it as a valued heirloom, giving it all the 
care possible for its preservation. 

When an old wallpaper is in reason- 
ably good condition and is to be kept on 
the original walls, the treatment for its 
preservation is fairly simple. First, any 
torn or loosened edges should be re- 
pasted, using a high-grade wall paste, 
such as one made of rice or wheat flour. 
Any necessary cleansing should be un- 
dertaken by a professional only. Possibly 
there may be some worn or bare spots. 
These may be painted in, in distemper, 
great accuracy being necessary to match 
the design and color. Finally, a thin coat 
of clear lacquer will not only act as a 
safeguard against damage from damp- 
ness, insects, and general wear and tear, 
but will also enhance the original color 
and design. It is invisible, and will in no 
way injure the wallpaper. 

Scenic wallpapers, such as those made 
by Dufour in Paris, are a rarity and wor- 
thy of the most skilled workmanship in 
handling them. If they are to be removed 
from one room and re-hung in another, 
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W ATERHOUSE 


again only a professional should be em- 
ployed. ‘The process is long and expen- 
sive. First the room must be humidified 
for several days until the paper is loosened 
sufficiently to remove without tearing. 
Do not work in cold temperature. Each 
piece or strip of paper must be marked as 
to its location in the picture, then spread 
on a perfectly smooth boarding, and 
backed with muslin. Never roll or fold. 
Before re-hanging the paper, the plas- 
ter walls must be-in perfect condition. If 
dampness exists, by all means remove 
the cause. There is on the market a lin- 
ing paper with tarred coating on one side, 
which, I have been told, has been used 
satisfactorily over plaster walls which 
seem to be slightly damp in spite of all at- 
tempts to remedy the condition. The 
tarred side is placed next to the plaster. 
In case the scenic paper does not suf- 
ficiently cover its new location, or there 
are broken or bare spots in the design, an 
expert in such restoration can cleverly 
camouflage the missing portions. This is 
accomplished by hand painting a contin- 
uation of the scenery or sky or fore- 
ground. The last step is the application 
of a thin coat of the clear lacquer. 
Fragments of old wallpapers need not 
necessarily be stored away out of sight, 
but can be used in many decorative ways, 
and so be enjoyed. After backing with 
muslin, a fairly sizable piece can be 
mounted as a wall panel against a plain 
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background, the panel being set in a sim- 
ple architectural molding. A_ colorful 
single motif or scene can be treated in 
like manner as an over-mantel picture. 
I have seen boxes, books and artistic fold- 
ing screens which have been re-covered 
with fascinating fragments of old wall- 
papers. 

Old papers discovered under layers of 
superimposed papers, or serving as linings 
in chests and trunks, can best be freed 
by the use of steam. Sometimes a thin coat 


of wallpaper paste brushed on the sur- 
face will tend to loosen them also. Ney er 
soak with water. Once removed, place 
the pieces between two layers of white 
paper, press with a warm iron, and back 
with muslin. A thin covering of the clear 
lacquer will help in their preservation. 
‘Tiny pieces can be mounted under glass 
as a picture and any other odds and ends 
protected in a stiff folder. Every effort 
should be made to preserve these fragile 
works of art. 
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EpiroRIAL NOTE. The following build- 
er’s contract from the Society’s manu- 
script collection was drawn in 1788 for 
the erection of the home in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, of Dr. Nathaniel Salton- 
stall, a veteran of the Revolution, promi- 
nent physician of his day, and descendant 
of Sir Richard Saltonstall who came to 
America with Winthrop in the Arabella. 
As originally built according to the speci- 
fications in this contract the house stood 
on the north side of Merrimac Street in 
Haverhill near the present bridge across 
the Merrimac River to Bradford and in 
a line with the Eagle ‘Tavern, one of 
whose rooms is now preserved in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. According to tradition there 
were terraces and flights of steps leading 
up to it with tall trees lining the river bank. 

When business and industry moved in- 
to this part of town and before 1880 the 
house was moved by Dr. Saltonstall’s 
crandson, W. G. Howe, to the shores of 
Lake Saltonstall, known locally then as 
“Plug Pond.” Several roughly contem- 
porary accounts relate that this removal 
was accomplished by “sawing” the house 
in two through the center hall and moving 
the two sections separately to the new site 
where they were again joined. The house 
remained standing on the new site until 
the summer of 1919 when it was de- 
molished. ‘The stairs and some of its panel- 
ing were later incorporated in a house in 
Topsfield. 

A description of the house together 
with exterior and interior photographs 
which are included in Mary Northend’s 
Historical Homes of New England illumi- 
nate the document reproduced here and 
enhance its importance. Most of the ex- 
terior features to which the contract re- 
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fers, including the “Portico” (porch), 
window “crowns,” and “handsome 


Spouts” below the gutters, can all be seen 
in the photograph of the facade. It is in- 
teresting to note that the term “Luthern 
Window,” found in seventeenth-century 
building agreements, survives here after 
it had been replaced more generally by 
the term “dormer window.” 

In plan as it survived the Saltonstall 
House had four rooms and a central hall 
with doors at the front and back of the 
hall, and an entrance vestibule in the mid- 
dle of the right side (although the con- 
tract called for “‘four outer Doors”). The 
stairs ran in one single flight from the 
first to second floor, and the chimneys 
were located between the front and rear 
rooms with closets on either side. The roof 
was in two pitches, a fairly steep pitch to 
just above the attic ceiling and then a flat 
sloping deck, both with hips at the angles 
of the house. 


This Indenture of Covenants & Agree- 
ments made on the 24th Day of July one 
‘Thousand, seven hundred & eighty eight 
between Nathaniel Saltonstall Esqr & 
Moses Marsh, Joyner, both of Haverhill 
& Amos Carlton of Bradford witness- 
eth—W hereas sd. Saltonstall is about to 
build an House in Haverhill between the 
Houses of the Widows West & Mulliken 
—sd. House being 47 Feet in Length & 
40 Feet in Width—We sd. Marsh & 
Carlton engage to board ourselves & finish 
the whole of the Joyners Work of sd. 
House in a proper & workmanlike Man- 
ner, as shall be hereafter expressed & ac- 
cording to sd. Saltonstalls Directions— 
‘The House is to be boarded; the Boards 
to be featheredged; shingled & clap- 
boarded, with an handsome Walk on ye 
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Top of the House with turned Banisters; 
Gutters around the whole House with 
handsome Spouts on front & back—Mo- 
dillions on three Sides & ye back Part to be 
properly cornished according to Order & 
proper Mouldings under the Coving— 
plain corner Boards, cornished Crowns to 
the Windows—four outer Doors, also 
Cellar Doores inside & out—two plain 
Pediments—a Portico over the front 
Door similar to Mr John Whites—the 
two front Roomes to be sealed, with pan- 
elled hanging Window Shutters or slid- 
ing ones, as sd. Saltonstall pleases—to be 
cealed as high as ye Windows or pannelled 
with Mouldings as usual; to be pannelled 
across the Fire place with proper Mould- 
ings; & if sd. Roomes are not sealed, a 
Reduction is to be made from this Con- 
tract of twenty Shillings for each Room; 
sd. Roomes to be double cornished & Clos- 
ets on the Sides of the Chimney with Con- 
veniences therein as desired by sd. Sal- 
tonstall The Bed Room to be cealed as 
the front Roomes, single cornished, pan- 
nelled across the Fire Place with Mould- 
ings; sliding pannelled Window Shutters, 
unless sd. Roomes should be sealed; in 
that Case hanging ones are to be made; 
but if sd. Room is sealed, an Allowance 
of twenty Shillings is to be made to sd. 
Joyners jointly—Closets at ye Sides of 
the Chimney with Conveniences as de- 
sired— The Kitchen is to be ceal’d, Dres- 
sers with Draws under the same & a Cup- 
board—pannelled Doores to the Dressers 
and a Closet in some Part of the Kitchen 
if desired & one over the Fire Place also 
Window Shutters to all ye Kitchen Win- 
dows—The Chambers are to be single 
cornished, handsome Mouldings around 
the Fireplaces with Closets on the Sides 
of the Chimney with Conveniences as de- 
sired—sliding panneld Window Shutters 
to all the Chamber Windows— The Kit- 


chen Chamber is to have a Partition across 
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with convenient Doores. The Garrett is 
to be divided & two lodging Chambers 
made with a Moulding around the Fire 
places & Closets around the same—-a 
double Floor in the Garret Chambers & 
a single one in the Remainder of it—three 
Luthern Windows are to be in front of 
sd. House & properly leaded on the ex- 
ternal Part—The Chambers & Garrett 
to be plastered over the Fire places—to 
make all the Cellar, Chamber & Garrett 
Stairs to ye Top of the House, Scuttle &d. 
fix all the Pullies, Locks w Hinges a to 


fur down everv Room & fix every Part 


‘of the House for lathing—The Entry 


brackett Stairs, the lower Entry cealed; 
also the Sides of the front Stairs; double 
cornished as the front Roomes; the upper 
Entry single cornished; the Windows in 
the Entry to be... the sd. Brackett Stairs 
to be ramptd & . . . probable that some 
work is not particu. . . to be included in 
properly finishing... belongs to the Joyn- 
ers Work; sd... . promise & engage to do 
the same to fulfill this Contract: & sd. 
Saltonstall, Marsh & Carlton mutually 
agree, that if there should be an Omission 
of the Work as is herein described, that a 
proportional Allowance shall be made to 
sd. Saltonstall: & if any extraordinary 
Work should be added an allowance is to 
be made to sd. Joyners for such additional 
Work. The Turning is not included in 
this Contract, but they are to fix the whole 
of the Banisters &d. for the Turner— The 
Window Frames & Sashes are not in- 
cluded in this Contract except those that 
belong to ye Cellar & over ye Entry & 
any other Doores where desired—And 
the sd. Nathaniel Saltonstall Esqr. doth 
promise, covenant & engage to pay to sd. 
Marsh & Carlton jointly, the Sum of one 
hundred & forty Pounds for compleating 
this Contract; also to furnish sd. Marsh 
& Carlton with all proper Materials for 
sd. Work delivered at sd. Building in 
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seasonable ‘Time: & sd. Joyners engage to of the first Column & ye Word “front in 
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The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


O those who feel the surviving elements of the past should be preserved for 

their inspirational and educational values, ‘(THE SocIETY FOR THE PREsER- 

VATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES offers an opportunity to share with 
others of similar interests the enjoyment of present accomplishments and of spreading 
recognition of the need and knowledge for protecting our priceless inheritance. 

Founded in 1910 by William Sumner Appleton, the Society has met with great suc- 
cess through the support and generosity of its members and many other individuals. 
It has acquired over 50 properties and has been helpful in the preservation of as many 
more in other hands. Some of these properties, but unfortunately not all, are partially 
supported by endowments. They are about equally divided between examples of sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth-century buildings, ranging from simple but im- 
pressive structures to stately mansions. 

All members receive the Society’s illustrated quarterly magazine, OLD-TIME NEw 
ENGLAND, and a membership ticket (in the form of a receipt for dues) which extends 
the privilege of free admittance to such of the Society’s houses as are open for inspec- 
tion. Each year members are invited to attend special lectures and exhibitions, and the 
magazine presents articles, on varied subjects of historical and antiquarian interest cen- 
tering in New England. 

Membership is divided into three classes: Associate, with dues of $3.00 a year (a 
class not carrying the privilege of voting at meetings nor of holding office) ; Active, at 
$6.00 a year; and Life, with payment of $100.00 in any one year and exemption 
from dues thereafter. Annual memberships run from March 1 each year. Member- 
ship taken after January 1 is good for the ensuing year as well as the unexpired por- 
tion of the current year. 





A pplication for Membership 


Date 
To The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
Application is hereby made for membership in the Society. I enclose my check for the dues of the 


Class marked “X,” made payable to Guy W. Walker, Jr., Treasurer: 


( ) Lite $ 100,00 Name 
) Active 6.00 Permanent 
Address 

) Associate 3-00 


Gift 











Fine quality English Chippendale mahogany chest of drawers with serpentine front and canted 
corners, original brasses and brown finish. The top drawer is mye as a dressing table with com- 
partments and a mirror. Circa 1775. 42 inches wide, 22% inches deep at center and 33% inches 


high. $1150. 


Offered subject to prior sale 


the 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


Anliquarians, fuvelers Qld and Selwertansthe 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 














WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. {| American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 
Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By a pointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 








Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 
and 
the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 








PURITAN SPOONS 


The earliest type of 
spoons made in Co- 
lonial New England, 
illustrated (back and front 
views) in two sizes as 
hand-made in the origi- 
nal manner in reproduc- 
tion after an example 
by John Coney, Boston 
Silversmith born 300 
years ago and Master 
(1715) to Apollos Ri- 
.. Ideal for gifts in the tradition of 
N. E. antiquity and practical for many occa- 
sional uses, sizes 7- and 634" respectively $15 
and $12 including engraved initials period 
style back of handle, or front as preferred. 


voire. ° 


Exclusively at the makers’ and bearing 
the marks 


STERLING GEBELEIN BOSTON 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


+g CHESTNUT STREET, Boston 8, Mass. 


















































You are tniiled — 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Office: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
OND 
CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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